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JOURNALISM IN ILLINOIS BEFORE THE THIRTIES. 

Carl R. Mili>eb. 

Late in the summer of 1818 a flatboat left Pittsburg 
headed down the Ohio carrying two newspaper men, who 
were to cast their future with the people of Illinois country. 
Packed on this flatboat was a clumsy hand press, several 
fonts of type, and probably enough paper for several issues 
of the newspaper which they hoped to establish in some 
promising pioneer town. 1 Henry Eddy, a young lawyer, and 
Peter Kimmel, a printer, together with the Tatter's sons, 
made up the party who aspired to try their hand at western 
journalism. When the men left Pittsburg they intended to 
go to St. Louis, where the Missouri Gazette had been estab- 
lished for nearly ten years. 2 However, fate seemed destined 
to play a part in establishing an Illinois newspaper, for when 
the boat arrived at Shawneetown it struck a sandbar, where 
the people "induced him (Eddy) to start a newspaper" in 
their village. Thus was the Illinois Emigrant started, the 
second newspaper in Illinois. 

The foregoing serves to illustrate the manner in which 
the territorial press gained its foothold in the early days. In 
1814 Matthew Duncan published the first newspaper in 
Illinois at Kaskaskia which he called the Illinois Herald.* 
The editor of the first newspaper labored under not a few 
disadvantages. The population was small and widely scat- 
tered. Communication, transportation, education and politics 
were in a pioneer state of development. In 1815 the total 
population seems to have been about ISjOOO. 1 The vil- 
lage of Kaskaskia and vicinity boasted of the largest 
population in 1815, which was estimated at from seven hun- 
dred to a thousand people. On the eastern side of the terri- 



1 Buck, Illinois in 1818, p. 172. 

* Snively, Newspapers and Newspapermen of Illinois, p. 205. 
» Scott, Newspapers and Periodicals in Illinois, p. 211. 
'Buck, Illinois in 1818, p. 93. 
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tory Gallatin County, with Shawneetown on the Ohio River, 
was the most populous county. In 1818 it contained only 
3,200 persons — a growth of only 1,200 in eighteen years. 2 

Political reasons doubtless influenced greatly the estab- 
lishment of newspapers in Illinois. Under a law passed by 
Congress in 1814, which stated that the "Secretary of State 
was authorized to cause the laws of the United States passed, 
or to be passed, during present or any future session of 
Congress, to be published in two of the public newspapers 
within each and every territory of the United States, pro- 
vided in his opinion it shall become necessary and expedi- 
ent." 3 This meant that there were territorial laws to be 
printed. It was a source of revenue not to be overlooked by 
those who, previous to this time, were reluctant to start a 
paper because of lack of immediate financial support. 
Matthew Duncan, first Illinois printer, secured the printing 
of the first edition of the Illinois Territorial Laws through 
his friend, Ninian Edwards, first territorial Governor. In 
the Illinois Herald he announced himself as "printer to the 
Territory and publisher of the laws of the Union to 1815." 
Before coming to Shawneetown Henry Eddy, through 
Nathaniel Pope, territorial delegate in Congress, had been 
authorized to publish United States laws. 1 

Another fact that drew newspaper men to Illinois was 
the rapid growth of the population and the movement started 
by prominent citizens for statehood. After the War of 1812 
and the passage of the pre-emption act of 1813 a new era in 
the western movement began. A land office was opened at 
Kaskaskia in 1814. In the three years from 1815 to 1818 the 
estimated growth of population was 20,000, it being 35,000 
in the midsummer of 1818. 2 Believing that the time was ripe 
for launching a movement for the admittance of Illinois into 
the Union, Daniel P. Cook, Auditor of Public Accounts for 
Illinois Territory, started a movement for statehood in the 
Western Intelligencer, which he owned and edited. 3 This 
was in 1817, when Cook was only 20 years of age. He, with 



a Pooley, Settlement of Illinois, p. 316. 
'Buck, Illinois in 1818, p. 172. 
1 Buck, Illinois in 1818, p. 172. 
a Ibid, p. 93. 
•Ibid, p. 209. 
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Robert Blackwell, a printer, had purchased the Illinois 
Herald from Matthew Duncan and the name of the paper 
was changed to Western Intelligencer. 4 

The advent of the Edwardsville Spectator in 1819 indi- 
cated a shifting of the population westward. Edwardsville, 
the county seat of Madison County, had about sixty or sev- 
enty houses, a courthouse, a jail and a land office. 5 The 
Spectator, the third paper published in the State, was edited 
by Hooper Warren and was continued for eight years under 
the editorship of one man, an unusual incident for those 
times, when newspapers were bought and sold with the 
coming and going of elections. 

The difficulties under which the first newspapers in 
Illinois were established taxed the genius as well as the 
temper of the pioneer editors. First means of communica- 
tion — which were the connecting links between the pioneer 
village and the outside world — were meager and primitive. 
Mail routes were made in 1810 to St. Louis by way of Kas- 
kaskia, Prairie du Rocher and Cahokia; from Kaskaskia to 
Cape Girardeau, by way of St. Genevieve; and from Louis- 
ville to Shawneetown. Shortly before this Vincennes, Cahokia 
and Shawneetown were connected by mail routes. 1 When 
weather was not too bad, or when the clay of southern Illinois 
roads not too sticky, mail was carried over these routes once 
or twice a week. In the Illinois Intelligencer is found a 
notice by the Postmaster General of proposals wanted for 
carrying the mails. 2 "For every thirty minutes delay," the 
notice reads, "(unavoidable accidents excepted) in arriving 
at times prescribed in every contract, the contractor shall 
forfeit one dollar.' ' 

The dollar fine for every half hour's delay, however, does 
not seem to have brought about the efficiency desired of the 
pony express mail service. The editor of the Edwardsville 
Spectator has cause for being angry with the service when 
he says: "No mail has arrived at this place during the past 
week, with the exception of the southern, which brought 
nothing but the Kaskaskia paper. The postmaster at Kas- 

4 Scott, Newspapers in Illinois, p. 212. 

5 Pooley, Settlement of Illinois, p. 319. 

1 Boggess. Settlement of Illinois, 1775-1830, p. 131. 
8 Illinois Intelligencer, Sept. 30, 1818. 
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kaskia prefers sending the packets addressed to this place 
by a circuituous route of St. Louis, instead of the direct one 
by way of Belleville, and the postmaster at St. Louis has 
deemed it expedient to suspend all intercourse with us by 
mail." 1 

The poor postal service from the East was the cause of 
much editorial wrath being exhausted on the subject by the 
proprietors of the Western Intelligencer. "A letter from a 
delegate in Congress, dated the tenth of December,' ' says an 
editorial, "reached here on the fifteenth instant, one month 
and five days on its passage from the city of Washington to 
this place. The case pointed out here is not the only in- 
stance. They occur every week. ' ' 2 One can appreciate the 
dilemma of the editors when it is considered that the col- 
umns of the Illinois papers were made up largely of clip- 
pings and excerpts from eastern and foreign publications. 

Delay in freight transportation often made the editors 
suspend publication of their journals temporarily. Paper, as 
well as type, ink and other materials, had to be shipped 
tediously by steam or flatboat from eastern cities. Because 
paper shipped down the Ohio on June 13 was delayed by 
low water and did not arrive until more than two months 
later, the Illinois Emigrant issued no edition between June 
23 and August 24, 1819. 3 "After a lapse of several weeks 
(three months, to be exact) we are now enabled to resume 
the publication of our sheet," says James Hall, in the Illinois 
Gazette, 1821. "Paper (the want of which has been the cause 
of the late interruption) was shipped for us early last fall, 
on board of a boat bound for St. Louis ; to which place, owing 
probably to the forgetfulness of the master, it was carried, 
and has but just now come to hand. Our situation is such, 
and our means so inadequate to guard against these occa- 
sional interruptions by laying in large supplies of paper, ink, 
etc., at a time that we are more or less affected by every 
change in the elements or defalcation in individual promises. 
High and low water, it seems, are equally our enemies — the 
one is sure to delay the arrival of some article necessary to 
the prosecution of our labors, while the other hurries some- 

1 Edwardsville Spectator, Feb. 15, 1820. 
* Western Intelligencer, Jan. 1, 1818. 
8 Scott, Newspapers in Illinois, p. xxxi. 
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thing of which we stand in the most pressing need, down the 
current beyond our reach. And high winds, and warm and 
cold weather, equally delight to make us their sport. But 
we assure our subscribers that, however much they may 
regret missing a paper for a week, they can not regret it 
more than we; for, after all, we are the only losers." 

It is evident that the general character of the newspapers 
in Illinois before the thirties was political. They were often 
established by aspirants to public office — lawyers for the 
most part — or else they espoused some State issue, such as 
the movement for statehood or the struggle against slavery. 
Daniel P. Cook, Elias Kent Kane, Henry Eddy, Thomas 
Reynolds, Edward Coles and David Blackwell were men 
prominently in the public eye at this time, and all of them, 
at one time or other, were proprietors of newspapers or 
active in newspaper work. Each of them felt the power of 
the press in moulding public opinion. "It is obvious that the 
editor held the whip in hand," writes Thompson of the politi- 
cal influence of the press of the State, "for, unless he sup- 
ported a candidate or at least remained neutral, he seriously 
handicapped any and all candidates by refusing them pub- 
licity; and without publicity, such as the press afforded, any 
aspirant for office had slim chances for success." 1 There- 
fore, every prominent politician was compelled to have the 
support of one or more papers. In case the office seeker was 
unable to secure the assistance of the press already estab- 
lished, new sheets were established in the more populous 
localities. This explains the reason why so many of the early 
newspapers were so short lived. Many were run at a loss to 
the proprietor and were discontinued after the campaign 
was over. 

"The attitude of the typical editor toward his political 
opponents was one of severity. He espoused or opposed 
issues with unreasonable vehemence, and abused and slan- 
dered when required. Such an attitude may have been due 
to deliberate choice, but it is more likely that it was forced 
on him by the political ideals of the time. Consequently a 
neutral newspaper would have been out of place in such 
environment ; and had such an editor attempted to stand on 

*C. M. Thompson, Journal Illinois State Historical Society v. 7, p. 378. 
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middle ground, or even temporized with opposition, his 
political influence would have been at an end. 2 

Unlike many modern newspapers, the early journal was 
designed not to furnish news, but ideas. Modeling his paper 
largely after the English journal, the editor resorted freely 
to paste pot and scissors and clipped excerpts from Pittsburg, 
New York, Boston, Louisville, and sometimes from London 
exchanges. For example, an early issue of the Illinois 
Gazette contained paragraphs on Louis XV, Charles II, 
Cromwell, Sir Robert Walpole, Richelieu, Doctor Johnson 
and Queen Elizabeth. 1 Many of the articles were copied 
directly from recently published books or from periodicals 
of that time devoted to literature. "Want of room alone,' 9 
explained one of the editors, "has prevented us from fulfill- 
ing an intention which we early formed, of devoting a portion 
of our columns to literature. Our own resources at this 
isolated spot, where we can calculate on but little assistance 
and where we seldom receive new books, must of course be 
small; but the columns of many of the eastern papers are 
tastefully variegated with those lighter productions which 
delight the fancy, and on them we may sometimes draw for 
the amusement of our readers." 2 Local news found little 
space in these early publications. The editors had the opinion 
that local events were dwarfed by accounts of happenings in 
other places — and doubtless they were right. In such small 
communities, isolated from the outside world, so to speak, 
the newspaper must needs contain the combined qualities of 
a local recorder of current events and a literary journal. It 
also had to serve as a sort of a public forum, where 
formulating policies of the State and National Government 
were threshed out. 

Usually these early newspapers were a little larger than 
the popular magazine of today — about 9 by 14 inches. The 
publication of State and national laws or proposed laws occu- 
pied a large portion of the news columns. Three dollars per 
year in advance or four dollars paid at the end of the year 
was the prevalent subscription price. Pleasing, indeed, was 

2 Ibid, p. 381. 

1 Illinois Gazette, Shawneetown, Dec. 11, 1819. 

2 Illinois Gazette, July 29, 1829. 
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the rugged pioneer who came into the printshop and " planked 
down" the welcome three dollars. He made the editor re- 
joice, for there were many names on the subscription list 
who were never credited with the desired merchandise, farm 
produce or cash. Subscriptions were usually paid with pork, 
cabbage, potatoes, beeswax, cordwood or coon skins — me- 
diums of exchange much more familiar to the pioneer com- 
munity than money. Methods of extracting the subscription 
price often vexed the editor. Delinquents were urged to pay 
up by wordy exhortations scattered throughout the news 
columns. Henry Eddy went so far as to publish a " black 
list" in the Illinois Gazette, in which he gave the names of 
those for whom he "had labored and paid out money without 
receiving any further remuneration than the honor of their 
patronage." 1 

Advertising rates usually asked by the early newspapers 
were a dollar for first insertion for space "not exceeding a 
square" — that is, one column wide — and fifty cents was 
charged for each succeeding insertion. A discount of twenty- 
five per cent was made for advertising by yearly contract. 
The early printer, lacking display faces, was compelled to set 
his advertisements from body type. Boman caps and italics 
were about the only fonts in his cases that could lay any 
claim to being display type. 

Eunaway negroes, strayed horses, town sites, hotels, lot- 
teries, as well as liquor advertisements, are to be found very 
frequently. The following notice of a pioneer merchant, 
appearing in the Edwardsville Spectator, 1 is typical of the 
times : 

E. POGUE, MERCHANDISE. 
Prime green coffee, Cognac Brandy, New 
England Eum, Saddle Bags, Superfine 
Black Cloth, Straw Bonnets, MEDI- 
CINES, etc., etc., &c, &c. 



P. S. — Persons having accts. of long 
standing and actually due, will please to 
call & settle the same. 



1 Illinois Gazette, May 22, 1824. 
*May 29, 1819. 
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In a word, the pioneer newspaper was not essentially 
different from the modern journal in an attempt to play the 
role as moulder of public opinion. The early editor's influ- 
ence over the people of his community can scarcely be esti- 
mated. His verbose editorial, laboriously composed as he 
was setting a stick of type, reached as many ears as the 
thundering voice of pioneer circuit rider. To the sturdy 
pioneer newspapermen of Illinois we owe an everlasting debt 
of gratitude. Undaunted by the hardships and vicissitudes 
of a new land, they fought for the political and social ideals 
of an embryonic commonwealth. They battled and planted 
the fruits of civilization which we now enjoy. 



